THIRD  REPUBLIC  AND  THE  CHURCH
all those forces and parties which, for very different motives,
were ready to seize any opportunity of attacking the existing
order. Monarchists and Bonapartists saw in it the discrediting
of the Republic; " Caesarists," a revenge for their defeat under
Boulanger; militarists, the reassertion of the " honour" of
an army that had never been enthusiastic of Republicans and
Radicals; aristocrats, the humiliation of a middle-class regime;
but most of all did the clerical party believe the hour of its
triumph had come at last: the treason of the Jew and his
support by a band of Protestants,1 Freemasons and Socialists
showed to what depth a " non-Christian " nation could fall:
it was all the result of anti-clericalism, and the time had come
to re-Christianize France.
It will now be evident that the question of the technical
guilt of Dreyfus was comparatively irrelevant. Not, of course,
that the leaders of all those forces deliberately meant to invent
a charge against an innocent man, but once it had been levied,
and its solidity assumed (as there was every obvious reason to
do from 1894 to 1896), the innocence of the accused became
really unthinkable. Too many issues were at stake for dis-
passionate judgment to become possible. Dreyfus had to be
guilty because the alternative was too appalling to contemplate.
Many anti-Dreyfusards may well have regretted at times the
enthusiasm with which they greeted his condemnation ; but it
was now too late to withdraw. Should the despised Jew win,
a multitude of hopes were dashed to the ground, perhaps for
ever. The Republic would be strengthened in all its worst
aspects; chances of a monarchical restoration would vanish
into thin air; militarism would receive a serious set-back and
the Church would be farther than ever from regaining the lost
privileges. Dreyfus must be guilty. And every fresh assertion
of his guilt made it still more impossible to look back: the
burning of the boats had been absolute and no line of retreat
1 An important point is the joining of Protestants with Jews in the anti-
Semite campaign, on the ground that Protestantism was of foreign origin, that
many Protestants were not really French in their sympathies, and felt more
kinship with their English and German co-religionists. (See Renaud, La
Qonquete protestante, and Maurras, passim.
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